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COAL ASH CONTAMINATION 


Duke neighbors wonder 
when taps will flow again 


BY BRUCE HENDERSON 
bhenderson@charlotteobserver.com 


Some Charlotte-area neigh- 
bors of Duke Energy power 
plants are marking a depressing 


milestone: 1,000 days of relying 


on bottled water to avoid using 
well water that might be unsafe. 
Duke says the coal ash it 
stores at the plants isn’t the 
source of contamination found 


in local wells. State officials 
waffled, initially warning resi- 
dents in early 2015 not to drink 
their water, then later 
rescinding that advice. 

Now more than 500 neigh- 
bors of Duke power plants on 
Lake Norman, Lake Wylie and 
in Rowan County are waiting for 
Duke to finish installing miles of 
water lines, ordered by state 
legislators, that will connect 
them to municipal systems. 


Legislators in 2016 ordered the 
water lines, or installation of 
filtration systems in some cases, 
to be completed near Duke pow- 
er plants statewide by Oct. 15. 
Until then, many Charlotte-area 
residents will continue to drink, 
cook and bathe in the bottled 
water that Duke gives them. 

Environmental advocates with 
Appalachian Voices and the Sier- 
ra Club, working with the Alli- 
ance of Carolinians Against Coal 


Ash, say the state should adopt a 
more stringent safety standard 
for hexavalent chromium, a 
possibly cancer-causing form of 
the metal that was found in many 
wells near Duke’s ash ponds. 
They add that some residents 
with contaminated wells can’t 
connect to municipal water lines 
because they live more than a 
half-mile from the ponds, a limit 
set by the legislature. 

Cleveland County resident 


Roger Hollis, a 69-year-old 
retired construction supervisor 
who lives near Duke’s Rogers 
Energy Complex, is among 
them. “I live outside the half- 
mile limit, but they do not sup- 
ply me with water,” he said. 
“My well is contaminated, but 
I’m having to live off what I get 
- bottled water or use the well 
water. And I’ve got a couple of 
horses, so I can’t completely 
rely on bottled water.” 

Hollis said tests paid for by 
ACT and WBTV, the Observer’s 
news partner, found hexavalent 
chromium and other contami- 
nants in his well. A rural water 
company plans to extend water 
lines to some of his neighbors 
but not to his home, Hollis said. 
And since he lives a mile from 
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IMMIGRATION 
Trump’s 
insulting 
words set 
off alarms 


BY JOSH DAWSEY 
Washington Post 


WASHINGTON 

President Donald Trump on 
Thursday balked at an immigra- 
tion deal that would include 
protections for people from 
Haiti and African countries, 
demanding to know at a White 
House meeting why he should 
accept immigrants from 
“s---hole countries” rather than 
people from places like Norway, 
according to people with direct 
knowledge of the 
conversation. 

Trump’s re- 
marks left mem- 
bers of Congress 
attending the 
meeting in the 
Cabinet Room 
alarmed and 
mystified. They 
were there dis- 
cussing an emerging bipartisan 
deal to give legal status to im- 
migrants illegally brought to the 
U.S. as children, the people said, 
speaking on condition of ano- 
nymity without authorization to 
discuss the explosive proceed- 
ings of the private meeting. 

When Trump heard that Hai- 
tians were among those who 
would benefit, he asked if they 
could be left out of the plan, 
according to the people familiar 
with the conversation, asking, 
“Why do we want people from 
Haiti here?” 

The comments were reminis- 
cent of ones Trump made last 
year in a meeting with Cabinet 
officials and administration 
aides, where he complained 
about admitting Haitians to the 
country, complaining that they 
all had AIDS, as well as Niger- 
ians, who he said would never 
go back to their “huts,” accord- 
ing to officials who heard the 
statements in person or were 
briefed by people who did. The 
White House denied that Trump 
made those remarks. 

In a written statement Thurs- 
day, Raj Shah, the White House 
deputy press secretary, did not 
deny the account or directly 
address Trump’s comments. 

“Certain Washington politi- 
cians choose to fight for foreign 
countries, but President Trump 
will always fight for the Amer- 
ican people,” Shah said. “Like 
other nations that have merit- 
based immigration, President 


Donald 
Trump 
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‘HEARTBREAKING DECISION’ 


Immigration change leaves Charlotte families from El Salvador worried 


BY JANE WESTER 
Jwester@charlotteobserver.com 


lises Martinez will 

graduate from UNC 

Charlotte with a 

bachelor’s degree in 
criminal justice and sociology 
in May. 

He’s busy job-hunting, eager 
to start his career after work- 
ing his way through school. He 
wakes up early to keep up with 
classes and his two part-time 
jobs, one at a paint store and 
one at the Latin American 
Coalition, a Charlotte im- 
migrant rights organization. 

But on Monday, Martinez got 
a text from a friend about news 
that could change all of that. 

Martinez and his mother 
arrived in the U.S. from El Sal- 
vador when Martinez was just 
six months old. They’ve lived 
here legally with Temporary 
Protected Status, which the U.S. 
government grants to people 
from countries where it would 
be unsafe to return. About 
200,000 Salvadorans living in 
the U.S. have had TPS since a 
series of earthquakes hit their 
country in 2001. 

The Department of Home- 
land Security announced 
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WE'RE GOOD PEOPLE, WE WORK HARD, WE 
PAY OUR TAXES. WE DON'T DESERVE FOR THE 
GOVERNMENT TO BE COMING AFTER US. 


Daniel Salmeron 


Monday that TPS will end for 
Salvadorans on Sept. 9, 2019. 
The department’s announce- 
ment said El Salvador has 
gotten significant international 
aid to help with earthquake 
recovery, and the end date is 
eighteen months away to pro- 
vide for a smooth transition. 
“The substantial disruption 
of living conditions caused by 
the earthquake no longer ex- 
ist,” the announcement said. 
But advocates have pointed 
to the U.S. State Department’s 
travel advisory for El Salvador, 
which urges people to recon- 
sider travel to the country 
because of crime. The advisory 
says violent crime including 
murder and rape is common, 
gang activity is widespread 
and local police might not be 
able to help victims effectively. 
For Martinez, moving to El 


Salvador would mean starting 
over in a country he does not 
remember at all. In Charlotte, 
he said, he’s created a life - a 
degree, a path to a career. His 
mom has worked as a cashier 
for years, Martinez said, sup- 
porting the family while he 
stayed home with his grand- 
parents. He said she never 
took a day off. 

“We’ve been here so long,” 
he said. “We’ve worked every 
day.” 

Now he and his mom are 
just waiting, Martinez said, 
hoping someone in power will 
consider people like them. 

Atenas Burrola, an immigra- 
tion attorney who directs the 
Latin American Coalition’s 
Immigrant Integration Center, 
said many Salvadoran TPS 
holders are in a similar sit- 
uation. The government will 


DAVID T. FOSTER III dtfoster@charlotteobserver.com 
Daniel and Carmen Salmeron are concerned about the violence and lack of opportunity in El Salvador - especially for their 10-year-old 
daughter, Amy. “Her life is here,” her mother said. “I mean, what will we take her back to?” 


likely issue new rules soon, she 
said, so everyone has to wait 
and see if those rules provide 
an avenue for a new form of 
legal status. 

Some TPS holders can take 
action now to protect them- 
selves, Burrola said. If some- 
one is in a long-term relation- 
ship with a U.S. citizen, for 
example, she said they might 
want to get married. People 
who have been victims of cer- 
tain types of crimes and coop- 
erate with law enforcement 
may be eligible for U visas. 

Many families with TPS have 
had children in the years since 
they moved to the United 
States. In a 2017 study, the 
Center for Migration Studies of 
New York found that about 
5,900 Salvadorans with TPS 
live in North Carolina, and they 
have about 6,200 children who 
are American citizens because 
they were born here. 

These families face a heart- 
breaking decision, Burrola said. 

“If they go back to El Salva- 
dor, they almost certainly will 
have economic difficulties,” 
she said, along with facing a 
level of violence Burrola com- 
pared to a war zone. 
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